the leading personage at the forthcoming coronation was the ^
youthful Prince of Wales. Perhaps our generation derived
an immense amount of satisfaction from the fact that one of
us was to occupy a prominent place at the Abbey ceremony.
The newspapers and illustrated weeklies were full of
photographs of PLR.H. Prince Edward and his sisters and
brothers. The princess interested me very little, but every
photograph of Prince Edward I came across I cut out and
pinned to the wall of my room. The increasing collection
of photographs travelled with me.

And we were constantly on the move, touring the
Midlands, swinging back to London to look for fresh
engagements. When we were not working, I amused myself
in any way that I could. I did the shopping for Rose and
helped her keep our lodgings tidy. We made our own
clothes, trimmed our own hats. I made myself a hobble
skirt out of a remnant of tweed when I was fourteen.
Rose appreciated these efforts of mine. She was not a
housekeeper, but she was neat, and Father's untidiness was
a constant annoyance to her.

Life wasn't all beer and skittles. Not by any means.
Father still liked his glass, and though he would go several
months without drinking, invariably there came a day when
he would become short-tempered, restless, and start going
out between the matinee and the night show. Finally he
would crack up. Then he became ugly, cruel, and impossible
to handle. Neither Rose nor I could do anything with him.

I began to watch for these drinking bouts and to dread
them and the rows that went on at the theatre with the
manager and other members of the company and at home
with Rose. In between spells Rose and I formed a con-
spiracy to keep Father in bounds. . One or the other of us
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